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AAA Decision Has 


Broad Significance 


Momentous Opinion Rules Con- 
gress Cannot Control Agricul- 
ture under Taxing Power 


STRIKES BLOW AT NEW DEAL 


Power of National Government over 
Economic Life Greatly Limited 
by Rigid Ruling 


One of the most dramatic events of re- 
cent years was the act of the United States 
Supreme Court on January 6 in handing 
down a decision declaring the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act unconstitutional. Not only 
does this decision put an end to the Roose- 
velt administration’s program of farm re- 
lief, but it throws doubt upon other im- 
portant New Deal measures. In fact. if the 
reasoning of the Court in the NRA and 
AAA decisions is followed in other cases 
now pending before it, it would seem that 
most of the important recovery acts of the 
Roosevelt administration will be cast aside. 
It seems probable that the Piesident may 
be obliged either to abandon a large part 
of his program or else undertake to bring 
about amendments to the Constitution per- 
mitting Congress to enact legislation which 
the Supreme Court holds to. be contrary to 
the Constitution as it now exists. 


The Constitutional Issue 


It would be easy. of course, to misunder- 
stand this situation. The issue is not as to 
whether the Constitution shall or shall not 
be “scrapped.” No one in a responsible 
position is demanding, or is likely to de- 
mand, that we materially change our form 
of government. If the question of consti- 
tutional change becomes a political issue, 
the issue will be this: Shall there be one 
or more amendments to the Constitution— 
amendments which will give to Congress 
the power to regulate wages, working hours, 
conditions in industry, and industrial prac- 
tices, and to regulate industrial and agricul- 
tural production? This issue, let it be un- 
derstood, has not yet taken a place in prac- 
tical politics. But it may come up as a 
result of the decisions which have been and 
will be given by the United States Supreme 
Court. The Court has already invalidated 
the NRA and the AAA, and within a few 
months it will pass judgment upon the 
TVA, the Wagner labor act, the Guffey 
coal act, and the law regulating utility hold- 
ing companies. In order to understand the 
meaning and significance of the AAA de- 
cision we should have in mind the general 
provisions of the AAA and the conditions 
in the farming industry whick it was en- 
acted to correct. 

The farming industry in the United 
States began a rapid decline shortly after 
the World War. There were several rea- 
sons for this. One was tuai the foreign 
demand for cotton, wheat, an.J other farm 
products was falling off. During the war, 
the different nations of the world stimu- 
lated their own production of the products 
from which their food and clothing were 
made, so that they were more nearly self- 
sufficient. After the war was over they 
did not need to buy so much of the Amer- 
ican products. The situation was aggra- 
vated by the fact that the American farm- 
ers had greatly increased their output dur- 
ing the wartime in order to meet the ab- 
ner.nal war demand for their products. 

(Concluded on page 8) 


Underwood and Underwood 


THE FACADE OF THE UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT BUILDING 








What Will You Do? 


In another column of this paper we speak of the efforts which are being made to keep 
the United States out of war. These efforts are praiseworthy and are entitled to the sup- 
port of every patriotic American, for they have as their purpose the saving of American 
lives. But the patriot’s duty does not end with the effort to save his countrymen from 
death at the hands of foreigners. He has a pressing duty to protect life right here at 
home. More people have been killed in automobile accidents in the last 15 years than 
were killed in all the wars in American history. The slaughter is going on almost to the 
extent which might be expected if we were in unending war. The enemy is actually within 
our gates and that enemy is a recklessness and a heedlessness of life which we could check 
and prevent if we were really interested in the saving of life. Every community feels the 
brutal force of this deadly invader, this enemy of our people, this killer of our friends and 
relatives. this fiend which is stamping out the lives of thousands of our little children 
every year. 

Let it not be said that we are helpless. It is not true that nothing can be done. If we 
set about it with the determination which characterizes the repelling of a foreign invader 
we could hold automobile accidents to a fraction of the present appalling number. We 
could, if we wished, secure the enactment of laws requiring every motor vehicle to be 
equipped with a regulator which would hold the speed to, let us say, 50 miles an hour. 
Nothing but the greed of manufacturers and the folly of venturesome drivers prevents 
an act of such plain sanity. A number of communities are acting along other lines. Flint. 
Michigan, has reduced traffic accidents among children by 75 per cent through the fur- 
nishing of backyard playgrounds which keep the boys and girls off the streets. In Wash- 
ington, D. C., the city officials are attempting to reduce fatalities by 50 per cent through 
the imposition of severe penalties, including the withdrawal of licences, upon speeders. 
Other communities have their own special plans. 

The great need at this moment is for a new spirit among the people. The need is for 
an aroused public opinion, an outpouring of a patriotism which expresses itself in the 
determination to protect Americans at home from preventable torture and destruction. 
The call is for a service which every citizen can render, even the young men and women 
of the schools. Let every patriotic citizen, young and old, enlist in this campaign for the 
promotion of our common safety. 
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War Threat Abroad 
Stirs U. S. to Act 


Congress Pushes New Neutrality 
Legislation to Prevent En- 
tanglement in War 


BACKED BY ADMINISTRATION 


Stronger than the Present Law; Grants 
President Broad Powers over Trade 
with Warring Nations 


Is there going to be war in Europe this 
year? If there is, can the United States 
keep out? These two questions are being 
asked anxiously this winter. As to the first 
of the two, the usual answers are pessimistic 
Certainly the danger of a general war 
is great. In every nation of Europe. with 
the exception of a few small ones which are 
not involved heavily in international poli- 
governments are preparing for it 
Everyone feels insecure. Gas mask drills 
ire not infrequent and people talk of what 
they will do in case of air raids. For gov- 
ernments it is a matter of maintaining 
power. For families and individuals. it is 
a matter of life and death. Uncertainty, 
fear, anxiety cast their shadows across every 
home. 


tics. 


Perhaps the war will come next month 
It may be avoided for another year or 
more, and of course, it may possibly never 
come. But few seem to have any confidence 
that it can be long delayed. Europe and 
much of Asia is gripped by a fatalism which 
renders the people seemingly helpless in 
the face of impending catastrophe. 


Can America Stay Out? 


But what of the second question? Can 
the American people avoid being swept into 
the terrible. devouring current if war comes 
to Europe? This question is being answered 
more hopefully than the first. Americans 
are declaring that they will stay out. Here 
and there a voice is raised to say that we 
should not stay out; that when war comes it 
will be brought on by militaristic, aggres- 
sive nations, and that America should help 
the democratic. peace-loving people who 
are being attacked. Some believe that we 
should fight again “to make the world safe 
for democracy.” or “to end war.” or for 
other ideals which may be involved But 
the great majority of Americans appear to 
believe either that no great moral issues 
are likely to be involved in the next war (if 
or when it comes), or else that there is not 
much America can do about it. So they sav 
that we should maintain a neutral position 

But it is not easy to maintain neutrality 
when other nations are fighting. We did not 
do it in 1812 and we did not do it in 1917 
In both cases we were drawn in because of 
quarrels over trade. We insisted upon sell- 
ing our goods to the nations which were 
fighting. Each of the fighting nations tried 
to prevent our selling arms, ammunition 
and needed supplies to its enemy. Our 
trade was interfered with: we protested 
and finally went to war 

The belief has grown in the United States 
within recent months that we should give 
up the war trade, or part of it. when other 
nations fight in order that we may not be 
involved: that we should maintain a new 
kind of neutrality policy. In 
with that belief a neutrality law was enacted 
last August. It provides, among other 
things, that when foreign nations are fight 
ing Americans shall not sell arms and muni 
tions to either nation and it authorizes the 
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—Warren in Buffalo Evening News 


President to declare that if Americans travel 
on the vessels of any of the warring na- 
tions, they do so at their own risk. 

But this was intended only as a temporary 
measure. It expires February 29. So the 
effort is now being made to enact another 
neutrality law before that time; a stronger 
law, with more drastic provisions. Such a 
bill was introduced into the Senate by Sen- 
ator Pittman, chairman of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. A bill with the same 
provisions was introduced into the House 
of Representatives by Sam D. McReynolds, 
chairman of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee. This measure, now being con- 
sidered in Senate and House, was written 
in consultation with President Roosevelt 
and Secretary of State Cordell Hull. It is 
an administration measure. Let us examine 
the provisions by which it undertakes to 
keep America out of war. 


Arms and Munitions 


1. In case of war among foreign nations 
it shall be unlawful for any American to sell 
arms, munitions, or implements of war to 
any of the nations at war. 

This is a marked departure from the tra- 
citional American policy. No sooner had 
the World War opened than there developed 
a bristling trade between the belligerents 
and American munitions makers. Our 
chemical factories turned to the produc- 
tion of explosives. There was great activity 
in the steel manufacturing regions. Flour- 
ishing establishments developed; great for- 
tunes were made in a hurry. Thousands of 
workers found employment at good wages. 

All this was very fine in a way. but it 
involved our country closely in the war. 
Foreign soldiers were being killed by Amer- 
ican-made explosives. We were lending our 
industrial power to the prosecution of the 
war. Americans were making money out 
of human slaughter. After the industrial 
development, the war boom, had started 
here it would have been impossible for our 
rovernment to have stopped the export of 
arms without vigorous protest. It would 
have hurt American industry; curtailed 
profits; stopped the payment of wages. We 
had a vested interest in the war and every 
day we were earning the fear and hatred 
of the foreign peoples who were being hurt. 
That is the sort of thing this provision of 
the new law forbids. 

2. The President is permitted, though not 
obliged, to limit the sale by Americans to 
‘he warring nations of supplies and products 
other than munitions. He may hold the ex- 
port of goods used to prolong the war or to 
help prosecute it down to the normal quan- 
tity, though this rule is not to be applied in 
the case of food and medicines. 
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and many other 
things essential for 
the making of 
munitions or for 
the carrying on of 
the war. A great 
war trade in these 
things (and also in 
wheat and other 
foods) developed. 
This really put 
American industry 
into the service of 
the nations which 
were in a position 
to import our 
goods. By furnish- 
ing the necessary 
war supplies to 
certain of the bel- 
ligerents America 
was really taking 
part in the war. 
Not only that, but 
our own industry 
was being disor- 
ganized. Farmers, 
for example, could 
sell all they could 
raise of cotton and 
wheat, so they be- 
gan to cultivate 
new fields and to 
increase their output. Then when the war 
ceased and the temporary war demand fell 
off, they had no market. They were over- 
producing and prices fell disastrously. 
Other industries were similarly disorgan- 
ized, 

Now the President is given power, not 
to stop trade altogether, for that would hurt 
American producers badly, but to prevent 
a war boom. We are not to sell more to any 
nation than we were selling before the war. 
We can thus supply normal needs of the 
nations at war, but we cannot supply war 
needs. 

Why is the President merely given power 
to put such trade limitations into effect? 
Why is the rule not made definitely that 
when war breaks out trade in essential sup- 
plies to all belligerents shall be limited to 
pre-war figures. 

There is an interesting story and a very 
important one behind this point. The 
Roosevelt administration, which is respon- 
sible for the Pittman-McReynolds bill, 
wants our government to be in a position 
to favor the League of Nations if at any 
time the League should go to war to curb 








© Harris and Ewirg 
REPRESENTATIVE SAM D. McREYNOLDS 


Who, as chairman of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, introduced the neutrality 
measure into that body. 


an aggressor. In the light of that fact, let 
us see how this provision would work: 

If, for example, the League went to war 
with Italy it could easily blockade Italy. 
Then American trade with that country 
would be legally and effectively blocked. 
If our government then issued an order 
limiting the export of cotton, oil, and other 
war essentials to all the fighting nations, 
Italy would not be hurt, for trade with her 
would have been blocked anyway. The 


trade of the League nations, however, would 
be affected. Supplies to them would be 
limited. It would be to their interest that 
the rule limiting the materials should not 
be put into effect. According to the terms 
of the Pittman bill, the President, in such a 
case, would not be obliged to limit exports, 
except of munitions. If he sympathized with 
the League, he would not. If, on the other 
hand, the war were not between the League 
and an aggressor, and if the President 
thought that an expanding war trade was 
threatening to get us into the war, was pro- 
longing the war, or was causing a disorgan- 
izing of our industries, he could stop all 
abnormal trade in a wide range of goods. 
3. American citizens are forbidden to 
make loans to a country which is at war. 
During the World War American bankers 
made loans amounting to hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars to certain warring nations. 
They sold foreign bonds to thousands of 
Americans, who thus became financially 
interested in the success of the borrowing 
nations. Thus did Americans help to prose- 
cute the war; thus did they become so in- 
terested in its outcome that they insisted 
upon American participation. Many be- 
lieve that the lenders of money to the Allies 
are very largely responsible for building up 
a sentiment which carried America into the 
war. That sort of thing is forbidden by the 
Pittman-McReynolds bill. 


Both Sides Alike 


4. “Any embargo, prohibition, or restric- 
tion that may be imposed . . . shall apply 
equally to all belligerents, unless the Con- 
gress, with the approval of the President, 
shall declare otherwise.” 

Until recently, President Roosevelt has 
opposed a provision of this kind. His idea 
has been that if the President saw fit he 
might impose an embargo against trade with 
one side while permitting trade with the 
other. This would permit the United States 
to join with the League in imposing eco- 
nomic sanctions against an aggressor, and it 
would allow the President to decide whether 
such action should be taken. There is a 
very strong element in Congress and 
throughout the country, however, which is 
opposed to our taking sides in any conflict 
unless Congress decides we should go in. 
These are the so-called “‘isolationists,” or 
anii-Leaguers. Among the leaders of this 
group are Senators Nye, Vandenberg, and 
Clark, who have taken a leading part in the 
Senate’s investigation of the conduct of 


munition makers. 

The President has finally compromised, 
consenting to the provision declaring that, 
once the decision is made to limit trade to 
the pre-war levels, all nations must be 
He still has power, under the 


treated alike. 





© Harris and Ewing 
SENATOR GERALD P. NYE 
The findings of his munitions committee helped to 
create sentiment in favor of 
neutrality legislation. 


new bill, to favor the League by not putting 
the restrictions into effect against any na- 
tion if such an arrangement would be un- 
favorable to the League cause. And this 
provision of the Pittman act, by the way, 
may be fought by the Nye, Vandenberg, 
Clark group, who oppose the President’s 
having power to apply the law so as to favor 
any nation or set of nations, If a fight is 
made on the bill it will probably hinge 
largely upon the question as to the relation 


America may have to a war to which the 
League of Nations is a party. 


Foreign Ships 

5. Americans must not travel on the ships 
of warring nations except at their own risk. 

In other words, if American citizens 
travel on a vessel belonging to a foreign na- 
tion at war, and if they receive injury, they 
cannot expect our government to protest. 
This provision, if put into effect, will pre- 
vent a dispute such as followed the sinking 
of the Lusitania during the World War. 
The Lusitania was a British vessel. Amer- 
icans traveled on it and were killed when 
it was sunk by the Germans. This became 
one of the causes of the war which after- 
ward developed between America and Ger- 
many. Under the new theory the American 
government’s unexpressed position in case 
Americans lost their lives in such a way 
would be: “Sorry, but you took a chance 
when you embarked on the ship of a nation 
at war. The government warned you to 
keep out of the war, and refuses to drag 
the American people in after you.” 

There are other fairly important pro- 
visions in this bill, but the ones which have 
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been described are the most significant. 
Opposition to the measure may develop 
from three sources: (a) From those who 
think America should insist upon trading 
freely with warring nations and should pro- 
tect that trade even at the risk of war. 
This is the traditional American policy, and 
will be backed strongly by those who hope 
to profit by war trade. (b) From strong 
friends of the League of Nations who think 
the President should have power to apply 
embargoes against aggressor nations with 
which the League is at war, while permit- 
ting unhampered trade with the nations 
belonging to the League; in other words, 
that he should have power to place the 
United States among the nations adopting 
sanctions, especially in case the aggressor 
has violated the Kellogg Pact, to which the 
United States is a party. (c) From the 
“isolationists,” who think the President 
should not have power to decide whether 
or not to place embargoes against all the 
nations at war; that is, the Nye, Vanden- 
berg group. 

Despite the opposition, however, the bill, 
representing a compromise position, and en- 
joying administration support. is getting 
away to a good start in Congress and ap- 
pears to have struck a popular note with 
the American people. It is a nonpartisan 
measure, one that finds both support and 
opposition among leaders of both parties. 
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Geneva: When the Council of the 
League of Nations meets again, January 20. 
to take up the Italo-Ethiopian question, it 
is possible that another peace plan will be 
ready for consideration. It is reported that 
Foreign Minister Eden of England is work- 
ing on such a plan, but there is no indica- 
tion as yet of what it contains. 

One thing, however, is certain. Any new 
plan, to have a serious hearing, will have to 
differ considerably from the notorious 
Hoare-Laval proposals which, by offering 
half of Ethiopia to Italy, threatened to un- 
dermine every principle of the League of 
Nations. The furious 
popular opposition to 
the idea of rewarding 
Mussolini for his war 
of aggression is viv- 
idly remembered, and 
no statesman would 
think of reviving the 
Hoare-Laval sugges- 
tions, much less An- 
thony Eden, who 
himself was _ bitterly 


from Christian 


antagonistic to the Sinlatine Shanitne 
plan. ANTHONY EDEN 
A different ap- 


proach to the dificult problem of ending 
the war by a compromise acceptable to all 
parties will have to be sought. It is be- 
lieved that Mr. Eden is thinking in terms 
of a broad settlement which would seek to 
dispose of a number of issues at one time. 
This would include such questions as the 
redistribution of raw materials, of colonies, 
and mandates; the revision of the League 
Covenant; the return of Germany to the 
League and a new effort to restrict arma- 
ments. A settlement of the Italo-Ethiopian 
dispute would be a feature of the general 
proposal, and while it might not deal much 
more gently with Haile Selassie than the 
Hoare-Laval plan would have, it would at 
least give the impression of greater fairness 
since other measures driving at political 
and economic reforms would accompany it. 

It is by no means certain that Mr. Eden, 
or any other statesman, will bring such pro- 
posals to the League this month, but the 
talk in European circles points toward an 
effort to provide a blanket solution for 
many problems, and it is likely that these 
undercurrents will be brought into open dis- 
cussion before very long. 

There are many reasons to believe that 
another attempt to bring peace by com- 
promise will be made. The much-talked-of 
oil embargo against Italy continues to ap- 
pear as difficult and dangerous as ever. 
There would be no prospect of complete 
American coéperation inasmuch as the neu- 
trality bill before Congress aims only at 
restricting United States trade with warring 
nations to normal amounts, and if Italy 
could continue to import normal quantities 





of American oil, the League embargo would 
be seriously impaired. 

And granted that an oil embargo could be 
applied and that it could cause the defeat 
of Mussolini, the consequences of such an 
event are too serious, in the minds of Euro- 
pean statesmen, to contemplate. The 
Fascist state might crumble and_ there 
might be revolution in Italy. The Franco- 
British-Italian front against Germany 
formed at Stresa last spring would be shat- 
tered and the hand of Hitler would be im- 
measurably strengthened, something which 
the Nazi leader knows and apparently ar- 
dently hopes for. Tus, it is thought far 
better to make another attempt to bring 
peace. It may fail, as did its predecessor, 
but the gravity of the situation makes an- 
other trial seem worth while to the sorely 
pressed governments of Europe. 

* ok Ok 


Italy: That the war in Africa has not 
progressed to the satisfaction of the Italian 
government has become fully apparent. 
After more than three months in the field, 
Italian troops are still far from the goal 
which they expected to reach in a short 
time. Addis Ababa, today, is in no greater 
danger of capture than it was last October 
when the war began. 

The failure of Italian troops to make 
more rapid strides must be attributed partly 
to the rugged and unyielding Ethiopian 
countryside, which is making the movement 
of armies difficult at every turn, and partly 
to surprising resistance offered by the Ethi- 
opians. The Italians have actually been 
forced to retreat in northern Ethiopia. It 
is now recognized in Rome that the cam- 
paign will last at least another year. 


*x* * * 


Belgium: This may be the day of dic- 
tators and democracies in Europe, but there 
is evidence to show that the “king business” 
is not yet dead, and that the few remaining 
monarchs on the continent have more 
power and influence than may be thought. 

There is the case of young King Leo- 
pold of Belgium, for example. Some time 
ago he made an unspectacular visit to 
England where, of course, he was enter- 
tained by the royal family. But it never 
occurred to anyone that there could be any 
particular importance to the visit, especially 
in a day when the movements of premiers 
and foreign ministers overshadow those of 
kings. 

It appears, however, that when King 
Leopold went to England he brought with 
him a letter from King Victor Emmanuel 
of Italy (the most obscure of all kings), 
which warned that Mussolini was likely to 
make war in Europe if the League should 
try to deprive him of oil. The story goes 


that Leopold begged King George to use 
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© Wide World 


FROM GENEVA 
Pierre Laval, premier and foreign minister cf France, as he returned to Paris recently after attending a 


meeting of the League Council. 


his influence with the cabinet to 
postpone oil sanctions against 
Italy, and it is said that the Brit- 
ish king’s intervention had much 
to do with the cabinet’s decision 
to back the Hoare-Laval plan for 
peace in Africa. 

When the MHoare-Laval plan 
failed, King Leopold went back 
to England to try again to aver? 
the dreaded oil sanctions. He 
knows how his country suffered in 
the last war, and is doing every- 
thing he can to keep it out of 
another. Perhaps this young king 
of a small country will prove to be 
an important factor in forthcom- 
ing peace negotiations. 

* ok x 


England: For a picture of 
England as it is today; of the 
English people; of what they are 


saying and thinking, ‘England 
Speaks,” by Philip Gibbs (New 
York: Doubleday Doran. $3) 


can be highly recommended. Sir 
Philip Gibbs is a war correspond- 
ent, writer on social problems. 
and novelist. During recent 
months he has gone about over 
his native country, visiting the 
manufacturing, mining, and farm- 
ing districts, talking with all 
classes of people, and becoming 
acquainted with conditions of 
life in every class and region. The 
book is made up of his impressions 
and conclusions, together with reports of 
conversations. It is a changing, and on the 
whole a troubled and hard-pressed England 
which he finds, but there are sections which 
have resisted change, whose inhabitants go 
on in the old ways. Here is his description 
of farming communities which maintain the 
old traditions: 


From 3 


In Oxfordshire and Kent and Sussex and 
Hampshire one finds the old type of farmer 
with three hundred acres and an old house. He 
is still intensely traditional. He has deep senti- 
ment for this land which he works. In many 
cases it belonged to his forefathers. I have 
been to farmsteads where the same family has 
worked the land for seven hundred years. It 
is no wonder that they look askance at bright 
young gent'emen from agricultural colleges 
who tell them the latest scientific theories and 
urge the need of abandoning old methods. 
They are intense individualists. They have no 
instinct for codperation with their neighbours, 
now being forced upon them. They resent the 
new-fangled way and all this mechanization. 
Many of them are still simple men, not good 
at keeping accounts, slow of speech, with no 
time to keep up with modern ideas or the 
nimble wit cf a younger generation. They 
belong to Hardy’s characters, h-rdly touched 
by the rush of motor traffic outside their very 
gates, hardly altered by the social revolution 
in the post-war world. They are more close 
to Shakespeare’s England than to this time 
of jazz and the internal combustion engine. 


* ok x 


Germany: Over two years ago, James 
G. McDonald, an American and head of 
the Foreign Policy Association, was asked 
by the League of Nations to become High 
Commissioner for Refugees Coming from 
Germany. This commission was entrusted 
with the task of trying to help the thou- 
sands of Jews and other enemies of the 
Hitler régime who had found it advisable 
to flee their country to escape Nazi perse- 
cution. 

A few days ago Mr. McDonald resigned 
from his post and made public his long let- 
ter of resignation. 
denunciation of 


It contains as scathing a 
Germany's treatment of 
Jews as has been pronounced by any promi- 
nent official. It is made clear that Jewish 
persecution has not ended but is continuing 
with hardly diminished severity. 

Mr. McDonald reported that about 
three-fourths of the 80,000 Jews who have 
left Germany have found new homes. The 
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an illustration by E. Lander in ‘‘England Speaks.”’ 


remainder, he believes, might be provided 
for by private organizations were it not for 
the fact that new persecutive tactics on the 
part of the Nazis threaten to drive thou- 
sands more into exile. He suggests that 
both League nations and non-League na- 
tions should make “‘firm but friendly” inter- 
cession with Germany in an effort to assure 
protection to German Jews. 
oe 

Elections were held in Cuba on January 
10, but no important change in the situation 
was expected. No matter who is president, 
the country continues to be dominated by 
Colonel Batista. 

* * x 

The bombing of a Swedish Red Cross 
hospital in Ethiopia by Italian planes has 
inflamed public opinion in Sweden. 

x * * 

Ishbel MacDonald, daughter of England’s 
former prime minister, has opened an inn: 
near Chequers. One of her first patrons 
Robert W. Bingham, American am- 
bassador to England. 

* ok * 


Was 


Nine million German youths between the 
ages of 10 and 18 are to be drafted into 
an army which will provide discipline, exer- 
cise, sports, and, above all, education in 
the principles of National Socialism. 

* * * 

It is reported, unofficially, that Germany 
and Japan have formed a military alliance 
against Russia. 

’ & & 


Iran has recalled her minister to the 
United States because he was arrested by 
Maryland police for a traffic violation and 
for assaulting an officer. It is said that the 
Iran government is indignant over the treat- 
ment given the minister. 

x Ok ok 


Many Jtalian women, instead of giving 
their own gold wedding rings to the govern- 
ment for the war, gave cheap substitutes. 

* * * 


Uruguay has broken diplomatic relations 
with Soviet Russia. The Soviet govern- 
ment is bringing the case before the League 
of Nations. 
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DIRECTS THE GOVERNMENT'S WAR ON CRIME 


Attorney General Homer S. Cummings in his office in the new 


The Annual Budget 


At the beginning of each session of Con- 
gress, the President of the United States sub- 
mits a budget, or an estimate, which has been 
prepared, showing what the expenses and the 
income of the government will be during the 
following fiscal year. The budget which was 
submitted a year ago covered the period from 
June 30, 1935, to June 30, 1936. The budget 
which was submitted last week covers the 
period from June 30, 1936, to June 30, 1937. 
It is called the 1937 budget. During the 
present session Congress will appropriate 
money for the year beginning the 30th of June. 
The budget is submitted so that Congress may 
know the facts of the government's income 
and needed expenditures when deciding upon 
the appropriations. 

President Roosevelt submitted the 1937 
budget with a hopeful introductory note. He 
says that the nation’s finances are in better 
shape than they have been at any time since 
the beginning of the depression. Expenses are, 
indeed, far in excess of revenues. There will 
be a deficit again during the coming year, and 
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—Herblock in Winfield Daily-Courier 


there will be an addition to the national debt. 
The encouraging fact is, however, that the 
income of the government is going up rather 
rapidly. As better times return, people have 
more money; the taxes upon incomes net the 
government larger revenues; the tax re- 
ceipts grow. At the same time that the in- 
come of the government is increasing, the 
expenses appear to be at the point of going 
down. As unemployment decreases, the costs 
of relief can be cut. 

The deficit for the fiscal year 1937 will ap- 
parently be a little less than that of 1936, but 
not much. President Roosevelt has not yet 
decided how much money must be spent for 
work relief. Until that figure is arrived at, 
he will not be able to estimate the total ex- 
penses of the government during the year 
ending June 30, 1937. Aside from the relief 
expenditures, however, the deficit will be 
$1,098,000,000. During the year ending June 
30, 1936, the deficit was $3,200,000,000. Un- 
less, therefore, the work-relief expenses should 
be more than about $2,000,000.090, the def- 


Department of Justice building 


icit this year will be less than last. The 
President thinks that it will be considerably 
less. 

The budget may, of course, be badly upset 
by the bonus. If Congress votes to pay out 
$2,000.000,000 to the former service men, and 
if it does not provide new taxes to meet this 
expenditure; if the money is to be raised by 
borrowing, then the deficit will be increased by 
$2.000,000,000. In addition, the income of 
the government will be cut through action by 
the United States Supreme Court. In figuring 
the income, the President counted the money 
—about half a billion dollars—which is being 
collected from the agricultural processing 
taxes. Since the Supreme Court has declared 
the present tax unconstitutional, this money 
cannot legally be collected. The budget, ac- 
cordingly, will be still further out of balance 
unless additional taxes are levied. 


Billion for Defense 


President Roosevelt may have made marked 
reductions in the total estimated expenditures 
for the fiscal year 1937, but he called upon 
the War and Navy Departments for no sacri- 
fices. With an appropriation of $551,308,399 
for the navy and of $443,699,305 for the army, 
the United States for the second consecutive 
year will spend close to a billion dollars on 
national defense. 

The navy will continue its program of build- 
ing a treaty navy; that is, a navy which by 
1942 will have reached the limits set by the 
London Naval Treaty. The army will pro- 
ceed with its five-year plan of motorization 
and mechanization. Both departments will 
get 800 new airplanes and will increase the 
strength of their enlisted forces. 


That Bonus Again! 


The thorny issue of whether or not the 
soldiers’ bonus should be paid without further 
delay will be voted upon, unless there is a 
last-minute change of plans, on January 13. 
The bonus, like several other important meas- 
ures before Congress, is not a party issue. The 
organizations which are taking the lead in the 
fight over this question are not the two major 
parties. Rather, the immediate payment of 
the bonus is advocated by the powerful Amer- 
ican Legion, by the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
and by the Disabled American Veterans. 
These national organizations of veterans are 
supported and opposed in Congress by mem- 
bers of both the Democratic and Republican 
parties. 

For several years, of course, the bonus has 
been a big political issue. The origin of 
the whole question dates back to 1924. at 
which time Congress decided to give extra 
money to the soldiers who had fought in the 
World War. Congress declared, however. 
that the money should not be paid until 1945. 
But when the depression came along many vet- 
erans, like other people, were in desperate 
need of money. They demanded the im- 
mediate payment of the bonus, and are still 
doing so. They argue, first: That they are 
entitled to the money and that they need it 
more now than they will in 1945; second: 
That the government: can obtain the money 





to pay them; third: That if the government 
pays out $2,.000,000.000 to the former 
diers, the money will be spent by the veterans 
and thus business will be helped. 

Critics of the bonus say that if the bonus 
were paid in full now, it would require an 
immediate outlay by the government at a 
time when it is paying so much for the relief 
of the unemployed that it cannot meet its 
expenses and is therefore required to go fur- 
ther into debt each year. The government, 
it is argued, should give help to those in dis- 
but it cannot afford to pay money to 
those not in distress, whether they are vet- 
not. The bonus certificates should 
be paid when due and not before, continues 
the argument. 


sol- 


tress, 


erans or 


Representative Patman of Texas has been 
the most aggressive supporter of the bonus 
in Congress. He has felt all along that the 
United States treasury could easily print 
$2,000.000,000 to pay off this debt without 
bringing on inflation. Congress is expected 
to yield to some sort of a bonus plan. Whether 
or not President Roosevelt vetoes such a plan, 
as he did last year, may depend upon how 
the money is to be raised. He is reported 
to be opposed to any bonus measure which 
does not provide for increased taxes to meet 


its costs. 


Movie Awards 


What was the outstanding motion picture 
of 1935? Which actor and which actress 
turned in the best performances of the year? 
There is always wide disagreement over an- 
swers to questions of this sort. What might 
appeal to one movie-goer, or critic, might not 
appeal to another. It is interesting, however, 
to get the opinions of others on such matters. 
The New York Film Critics, an organization 
of movie reviewers of the newspapers of that 
city, chose as the best picture of the year, 
“The Informer.” It is a powerful drama de- 
picting the internal strife in Ireland. The 
finest male acting, in the opinion of these same 
reviewers, was done by Charles Laughton in 
“Mutiny on the Bounty” and “Ruggles of 
Red Gap.” Greta Garbo’s characterization of 
“Anna Karenina” was selected as the finest 
feminine performance of the year. 


The American Press 
There are hopeful signs that the voluntary 


exile of the Lindbergh family may not have 
been entirely in vain. Quite a few newspapers 


throughout the country, in response to public 
indignation, have assured their readers that 
they will no longer publish sensational stories 
The Washington 


about this famous family. 
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HE HAS A PROGRAM 


Frank Knox, contender for the Republican nomination, 
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Post, for example, recently carried this yet al 
nouncement: nt and 

“The Lindberghs landed safely in Engi) The ! 
and are on their way to a retreat in Walbids of | 
In deference to their desire for the priyg& the un 
and human consideration to which every irl pro’ 
izen is entitled, the Washington Post wil abjorceme 
no further publicity to their purely pergllignopoly. 
affairs and family movements. The Post gM This P 
always be interested in the Lindberghs as Mimilar to 
ators, scientists, writers. and  outstangfplt when 
Americans.” has di 













DEMOCRATS 69 
REPUBLICANS 23 
PROGRESSIVES 1 
FARMER LABOR 
VACANCY 





























THE SEATING ARRANGEMMHE UNI 

Of course, it is too much to hope that tigjbeen pi 
unhappy incident, involving as it does one @Colone 
America’s most respected families, will cmjwould 
pletely reform the American press, particulafpoint 0 
that section of the press which thrives @o/ the 
sensationalism and ugly gossip. But the aciq{would 
of the Lindberghs has at least made mal 
newspaper publishers take stock of themsdi 
and also it has caused millions of readers 
take stock of their newspapers. 
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Revolvers and Pistols 














The United States Department of Just 
has asked Congress for greater federal pov 
to combat crime. It praises the “crime la 
passed by Congress in 1934, those giving fe 
eral police agents broad powers to deal 
kidnappers. But Attorney General (i 
mings feels that the national governme 
should have authority to require registra! 
of pistols and revolvers. “The law-abidi 
citizen,” says Mr. Cummings, “will be cats 
no greater hardship by such a regulation 
by the requirement that he register his @ 
while the system of registering pistols and! 
volvers will place a potent weapon agall 
crime in the hands of law enforcement ? 


Lin 


cers.” It will be much easier for police auth A 

ities to track down criminals, Mr. Cumming tevea 

believes, if the nation has an effective che week 

up on all revolvers and pistols in use. “ 
0 

made 

Colonel Knox Replies “4 

Ol in 

The day after President Roosevelt's ! of th 

dress to Congress, in which he challenged at th 


Deal critics to present an alternative prog Wns 


for the nation, Colonel Frank Knox, Chic econ 
publisher and Republican presidential P® mak 
bility, announced a seven-point plan. It exist 
cludes the following points: red 
(1) Immediate and drastic reductio® abou 
governmental expenses; (2) A sound ¢ om 
ort: 


rency to be maintained at all hazards; 
Maintenance of the national credit by 4 feat 
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get annually balanced; (4) Unemploy- 
at and old-age insurance under state laws; 
| The removal of the government from all 
\4s of private enterprise; (6) Opposition 
the unsound policy of restricting agricul- 
ral production ; (7) Strict and impartial 
Miorcement of the anti-trust laws to prevent 
onopoly. 

This program, Colonel Knox believes, is 
ilar to the one supported by Mr. Roose- 
it when he was running for office but which 
has diregarded, in the main, since he has 
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n president. Roosevelt supporters reply to 
olonel Knox by asking him exactly how he 
ould reduce government expenses. They 
int out that he is for the immediate payment 
f the bonus, and that this one expense alone 
would amount to $2,000,000,000. 


Town Hall of the Air 


“The Town Hall of the Air” is a weekly radio 
ptogram which deserves a large audience. It 
isa broadcast which can be heard over stations 
ofthe National Broadcasting Company. Every 
Thursday evening, between 9:30 and 10:30 
(E.S.T.), a discussion on public affairs takes 
lace. A speaker gives about a 10-minute 
address, and then the rest of the time is taken 
lor discussion between the speaker and sev- 
tral other persons. Every shade of political 
and economic opinion is expressed in these 
weekly broadcasts. Those who participate 
are usually very well informed. All in all, this 
Program of the air provides a pleasant way 
to become better informed on public issues. 


Living Standards 


A recent survey of the nation’s industries 
revealed that in October 1935 the average 
Weekly wage of the American worker, in ali 
business enterprises except building, amounted 
0$22. In the light of studies which have been 
made with regard to the income necessary to 
Movide a family with a desirable standard 
ot living, it would not seem that the majority 
of the American working families are well off 
atthe present time. For example, the Brook- 
ings Institution, a well-known organization of 
economists, came to the conclusion, after 
making a thorough study of conditions as they 
fxisted in 1929, that a family of ordinary 
sie at that time would have had to spend 
about $2,000 a year, or about $38 a week, in 
order to have enjoyed health and a com- 
fortable standard of living. Of course, prices 
ol the things people bought were higher at 


that time than they are now, but even so 
the average working family’s income is still 
considerably below what the Brookings In- 
stitution and other organizations feel it should 
be to produce satisfactory living standards. 


Youth Problems 


The magazine, School Life, presents some 
interesting facts on American youth. It points 
out that, of the 20,100,000 young people in 
this country, 16 to 24 years of age, inclusive, 
there are: 

Full-time schools and colleges . 4,000,000 


Taking part-time school work . 500,000 
Young married women, not em- 


ployed and not in school . . . 2,800,000 
Employed in full-time or 

part-time non-relief jobs .. . 7,800,00 
Out of school and unemployed 

but not seeking employment . . . 300,000 
Out of school, unemployed 

and seeking employment . . . . 4,700,000 


Looking at this problem in another way, we 
find that of all the students who graduate from 
high school, 46 out of every 100 continue their 
education, 24 out of every 100 find employ- 
ment, and 28 out of every 100 are unable to 
go to school or to find work. This is a serious 
problem and one that is growing, for since 
1930 the rate of unemployment among young 
people has increased 150 per cent. 


Lynching Increases 


There has been an anti-lynching bill in Con- 
gress for some time, but thus far no action 
has been taken on it. The Washington News, 
a Scripps-Howard newspaper, urges this ses- 
sion of Congress to act upon this bill. It says 
editorially: 


Tuskegee Institute reports that there were 20 
lynchings in the United States in 1935. That 
is five more than in 1934. The states that con- 
tributed to this gruesome record were: Califor- 
nia, one; North Carolina, one; Tennessee, one; 
Georgia, two; Florida, two; Louisiana, four, Mis- 
sisissippi, seven. 

Of the offenses charged, only seven were mur- 
der. . . . One man was lynched for an altercation 
with a white man, another for share-cropper 
union agitation, one for slapping a woman. A 
total of 84 persons were saved from death at 
the hands of mobs. 

Does Congress need any more argument to 
prove that lynchings, like kidnappings, are its 
affair. The Wagner-Costigan anti-lynching bill 
still is pending. 


“SAP”? Smith Comes Back 


When Alfred E. Smith addresses the Amer- 
ican Liberty League in Washington, January 
25, he will probably mince no words in attack- 
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BACK IN POLITICS 


Alfred E. Smith, opponent of the New Deal. 
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ONLY THE BRAVE 


It takes a cool head and a firm step to earn a living in modern construction work. These men are employed on the 
great San Francisco bridge. 


ing the Roosevelt administration. He has 
kept in the background in recent months, 
but it is a well-known fact that he is bitter 
toward the administration. President Roose- 
velt and Mr. Smith were good friends up to 
the time of the last Democratic convention. 
There was a close contest between the two 
men for the presidential nomination, and 
since then they have been on unfriendly terms. 
Shortly after President Roosevelt came into 
office, Mr. Smith was editor of the New Out- 
look. He severely criticized the administration 
at that time. Later he resigned his editorial 
post and has not publicly denounced the New 
Deal for some time. Thus his speech will 
be of interest both to the supporters and 
critics of the administration. 

Mr. Smith is a charter member of the 
American Liberty League, having helped to 
organize it. The League has become well 
known for its frequent attacks upon the New 
Deal. It insists that the President and Con- 
gress have approved a great deal of uncon- 
stitutional legislation. 


Popular Air Programs 


A survey of 40 cities has been made in order 
to find out what radio programs appeal to the 
greatest number of people. The ten most pop- 
ular programs, it was found, are as follows: 

(1) Major Bowes’ Amateurs; (2) Jack 
Benny; (3) Rudy Vallee; (4) Showboat; (5) 
Fred Allen; (6) Whiteman-Crosby; (7) Burns 
and Allen; Bob Ripley; (8) Hollywood Hotel; 
(9) Wallace Beery; (10) One Man’s Family. 





The automobile industry turned out slightly 
more than 4,000,000 cars and trucks in 1935, 
according to early estimates. This compares 
with 5,621,000 in 1929, and 3,510,000 in 1930. 

* *& * 

Professor Robert H. Goddard, whose lab- 
oratory is the great outdoors of New Mexico, 
has shot rockets into the sky at the speed of 
700 miles an hour, it is reported. He is greatly 
encouraged with the progress he is making. 

ae ae 

The relief needs of the nation are still so 
great that they cannot possibly be met by 
private charity, according to Clarence Phelps 
Dodge, president of the Community Chest in 
the nation’s capital. President Dodge came 
to this conclusion after conferring with Com- 
munity Chest officials in various parts of the 
country. 

a 

There are three Democrats for every Re- 
publican in the Senate (69 to 23); in the 
House, there are 318 Democrats and 104 Re- 
publicans. 

* * * 

Of 2,894 city and county jails in the United 
States which have been inspected in the last 
five years, 1,273, or 44 per cent, have been 
barred, as below requirements, from housing 
federal prisoners. The Federal Prison Bureau 
pays local jails, which meet certain standards, 
for housing federal prisoners. 

* 7 * 

Blaine E. Eader, young ditch digger in a 
CCC camp in Maryland, won a competitive 
examination for an appointment to the United 
States Naval Academy. 
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The staff of the defunct NRA has been cut irom 
about 5,000 to 2,348.—Press Report. The Blue 
Eagle’s swan song has been sung, but the malady 
lingers on. —St. Louis STAR-TIMES 

The novel and the poem may become 
extinct in 200 years, 100 years, or in much 
less time. Radio and talking pictures al- 
ready have displaced books in many homes, 
and television—near the threshold of 
American homes now—will injure the pop- 
ularity of books. —Booth Tarkington 

Farley has the hapless straw vote promoters 
coming and going. He pooh-poohs their findings 
and sells a lot of postal cards. 

—Atlanta CONSTITUTION 





Vice-President Garner has been forced to aban- 
don his practice of walking to keep physically fit. 
People always are stopping him to ask if he is 
not the vice-president. This reminds him that he 
is and spoils the whole day. 

—Cleveland Pian DEALER 
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THAT’S MY WEAKNESS NOW 


—Cargill in Allentown Morning Call 


Why can’t those Europeans live as one big 
family ? asks the Toledo Blade. They do live as 
some big families—Jacksonville Times-UNION 


For nineteen hundred and thirty-six: Politics, 
politics, politics. 
—FPA, in the N. Y. HeraLtp-TRIBUNE 


In some parts of the country, an ornithologist 
reports, geese suffer from chronic lead poisoning. 
The disease reaches an acute stage during the 
shooting season. —Hartford CouRANt 

“The English magistrate tempers a rigid spirit 
with a flash of wit,” says a writer. Often, how- 
ever, though the spirit is willing, the flash is 
weak. —PuNcH 

A free press is the unsleeping guardian 
of every other right that free men prize; 
it is the most dangerous foe of tyranny. 

—Winston Churchill (statesman) 





That 200-inch “eye” for a telescope has got 
cool enough to handle after a year or so, and 
maybe there is still some hope for General Hugh 
S. Johnson. Memphis COMMERCIAL APPEAL 
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Historical Backgrounds 


By David S. Muzzey and Paul D. Miller 
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War, Peace, and the Powers of the President 


IME and again in our history the 
question has arisen about the influence 
the President of the United States exerts 
in determining whether the nation shall be- 
come involved in war or remain at peace 
with other nations. It has arisen in connec- 
tion with every war in which we have en- 
tered in the past, and it is before the coun- 
try today. The point was raised in an in- 
teresting and vital way at the time of the 
Mexican War, which shows the extent to 
which the presidential influence may be- 
come the determining 
factor. While the 
Constitution gives to 
Congress, and not to 
the President, the 
power to declare war 
—an act which is es- 
sential before war with 
a foreign nation actu- 
ally takes place—it is 
largely the chief exec- 
utive who determines 
whether war shall be 
declared or not. 
When James K. Polk assumed the presi- 
dency, there was no doubt about his desire 
to extend the territory of the United States 
by annexing sections which belonged to 
Mexico. Whether it was Mexico or the 
United States which actually provoked the 
war is a point about which historians will 
probably never agree. Nevertheless, it is 
a fact that President Polk had so acted be- 
fore the official declaration of war by Con- 
gress as to make war inevitable. In 1845 
he had ordered General Zachary Taylor to 
the Mexican border and instructed him to 
attack the Mexicans if they crossed the Del 
Norte River. By crossing the river, the 
Mexicans might have been entering terri- 
tory which belonged to the United States 
and thus invaded our country. Or they 
might have been remaining in their own 
territory. For this particular part of Texas 
was disputed territory. 
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Taylor’s Activities 


Not only was General Taylor instructed 
to attack if the Mexicans crossed the river. 
He was given authority by the President of 
the United States to pursue Mexican troops 
into territory which was indisputably Mexi- 
can and even to capture Mexican towns. 
In fact, the general had already engaged in 
two battles with the Mexicans before May 
11, 1846, when the President sent his war 
message to Congress. 

When this state of affairs had been cre- 
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IN A CHINESE TEMPLE 


ated, largely as a result of the action of the 
President, there was little that Congress 
could do but give its official sanction by 
declaring war on Mexico. 

There are many ways in which a presi- 
dent may create a situation which makes 
war inevitable and which makes the power 
of Congress to declare war relatively un- 
important. In the case of Polk, it was a 
question of use, or misuse, of the power of 
defense. It has been an established prin- 
ciple of constitutional law that the Presi- 
dent may, without any action from Con- 
gress, use the armed forces of the United 
States to defend the nation’s territory and 
to repel invasion. The way he exercises 
this right may determine the issue of war 
and peace, as it certainly did in the case 
of the Mexican War. 


Other Powers 

Other powers belonging exclusively to the 
President have a direct effect upon this 
issue. For example, the President is largely 
responsible for the conduct of the foreign 
relations of the United States. He is in 
charge of the whole procedure of diplo- 
macy, and may so conduct that diplomacy 
as to embitter our relations with foreign na- 
tions or to keep them on a friendly basis. 
There can be little doubt that it was the 
careful diplomacy of Abraham Lincoln and 
his ambassador to England, Charles Francis 
Adams, that prevented Great Britain from 
joining the South during the Civil War and 
declaring war against the North. 

Not only is the President’s role all im- 
portant in determining American foreign 
policy, in its broader aspects; he enjoys 
certain specific privileges which, by the 
manner in which they are exercised, may 
determine the issue of war and peace. It is 
the President’s right, for example, to sever 
diplomatic relations which foreign nations, 
not the right of Congress. And in most 
cases the breaking off of diplomatic rela- 
tions is an act of such gravity as to make 
war certain. There was little doubt, when 
President Wilson severed diplomatic rela- 
tions with Germany, that America would 
go to war with that country, although it 
was two months before he went before 
Congress in person to demand an official 
declaration of war. 

What the future of our relations with the 
rest of the world will be may depend more 
upon the acts of the executive than upon 
the legislative branch of the government. 
If war should break out in Europe within 
the near future, as is clearly possible—the 
role of the United States 
may be determined more by 
what the President says and 
does than by acts of Con- 
gress, although under the 
Constitution Congress has 
the exclusive power to say 
whether we shall be drawn 
in. It is not without signifi- 
cance that the first half of 
President Roosevelt’s mes- 
sage to Congress this month 
was devoted to foreign af- 
fairs and to the specific 
question of neutrality. In 
his hands, as in the hands 
of Madison and Polk and 
Lincoln and McKinley and 
Wilson before him, lies the 
power to shape the policies 
which may determine the 
future fate of the nation. 
He cannot, it is true, carry 
out the neutrality policy 
which he has announced 
without concrete legislation 
from Congress. Nor can he 
take the one fatal step 
which draws the nation into 
war without an act of Con- 
gress. But he may so act 
as to cast the die for war or 
peace, 
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SCIENCE AND THE FUTURE 


From a photograph by Hal Brown in “‘U. 8S. Camera—1935"’ (William Morrow and Company). 
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Science Looks Ahead 


“The Next Hundred Years: The Un- 
finished Business of Science,” by C. C. 
Furnas. (New York: Reynal & Hitch- 
cock. $3.) 

R. FURNAS, who is associate profes- 

sor of chemical engineering at Yale 
University, has written a witty book, chock 
full of provocative statements. When he 
visited the Century of Progress exposition 
in Chicago, he had great hopes. He came 
away disappointed. To him what had been 
heralded as an eloquent display of the mar- 
vels of scientific achievement only accented 
the wonders yet to be accomplished. After 
he returned home he decided to write a 
book, “not on what the fair was, but on 
what it wasn’t.” “The Next Hundred 
Years” is the result. 

In this book, Dr. Furnas surveys the 
sciences—biology, chemistry, physics, en- 
gineering—to find out just where progress 
is to be made. The result of his survey is 
interesting and impressive. 


China Today 


“My Country and My People,” by Lin 
Yutang. (New York: Reynal and Hitch- 
cock. $3.) 

EW foreigners have ever been able to 
F see beneath the surface of China, and 
few Chinese have had the insight into their 
culture and civilization, its true significance 
and character. Lin Yutang is a raré ex- 
ception. For his book is not only an ad- 
mirable statement of such external aspects 
of Chinese civilization as the social and po- 
litical life, but it is a superb revelation of 
the mind and character of his people. 

The whole Chinese civilization is radi- 
cally different from that of western nations. 
The Chinese are a passive race, unable to 
understand the activity and dynamic char- 
acter of the West. They are interested more 
in learning to live than in making material 
progress. Mellowness is their outstanding 
mental and character trait, and it is this 
mellowness which has enabled them to work 
out a satisfying philosophy of existence. 


A Dollar a Week 


“If | Have Four Apples,” by Josephine 
Lawrence. (New York: Stokes. $2.50.) 

F I have four apples, and give you two, 

I have lost nothing by the deal; in 
fact, I have six apples. In this fashion runs 
the reasoning of the leading characters in 
Miss Lawrence’s new novel. Dealing with 
the current phenomenon of installment buy- 
ing and selling, the book affords the author 
an interesting opportunity for experimenta- 
tion. The Hoe family is one of thousands 
which are every day being plunged still 
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further into debt by glib salesmen. An 
electric icebox, a modern gas range, are 
“commodities” that no family, however 
struggling, can live without, because some- 
body else has them. 

Miss Lawrence 
writes the truth. It 
is the truth that 
hurts, so we are glad 
to pass over it with a 
nervous laugh. Unfor- 
tunately, the tragic 
implications underly- 
ing it cannot be de- 





nied. In the treat- 
ment the _ problem 
receives here, the au- seaueunce 
thor writes with a LAWRENCE 


purpose. But because 

she makes that purpose so obvious, she 
comes near to defeating her aims. All 
the sorrows that could afflict a handful 
of persons are unreasonably heaped upon 
the characters in this book. Competently 
written, even exciting in spots, the novel 
touches on several important aspects of 
our present culture, but goes no deeper. 
The reader is slightly disappointed when 
the end is reached, while conclusions are 
not. Still there is, within its pages, meat for 
good, hard thought, which one would do 
well to take as a starter for the solution of 
a perplexing present-day problem. 


As Good as Ever 


OUNG people of today may find as 

much profit as those of three centuries 
ago in that classic bit of Shakespearean 
counsel contained in the advice given by 
Polonius to his son Laertes, who was leav- 
ing on a mission to France. The father bade 
the young man good-bye with these oft 
(but not too oft) repeated words: 


Give thy thoughts no tongue, 

Nor any unproportion’d thought his act. 

Be thou familiar, but by no merns vulgar. 

The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 

Grapple them to thy soul-with hoops of steel; 

But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 

Of each new-hatch’d, unfledg’d comrade. Be- 
ware 

Of entrance to a quarrel; but being in, 

Bear’t that the opposed may beware of thee. 

Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice; 

Take each man’s censure, but reserve thy judg- 
ment. 

Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 

But not express’d in fancy; rich, not gaudy; 

For the apparel oft proclaims the man, 

And they in France of the best rank and sta- 
tion 

Are most select and generous in that. 

Neither a borrower nor a lender be; 

For loan oft loses both itself and friend, 

And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 

This above all: to thine own self be true, 

And it must follow, as the night the day, 

Thou canst not then be false to any man, 
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The President’s message to Congress. Was he playing politics? Were 
his jibes at the New Deal opposition justified? Different 
reactions to address. 


HESE three imaginary students will meet 

each week on this page to talk things over. 
The same characters will continue from week 
to week. We believe that readers of Tue 
AMERICAN OBSERVER will find it interesting 
to follow these discussions week by week and 
thus to become acquainted with the three 
characters. Needless to say, the views expressed 
on this page are not to be taken as the opinions 
of the editors of THe AMERICAN OBSERVER. 


Mary: I don’t know when I’ve enjoyed 
a racio speech as much as I did President 
Roosevelt’s address to Congress. It was a 
vigorous, hard-hitting speech. I liked the 
way he exposed the hypocrisy of those who 
talk about preserving liberty and freedom 
while trying to save an industrial autocracy 
from governmental regulation and control. 

John: Well, I enjoyed the speech, too, in 
a way, just as a political vaudeville act. 
But I was ashamed to see the President of 
the United States descending to the point 
where he would make a political speech at 
the opening of Congress. Why didn’t he, 
in a dignified way, outline his program, and 
tell Congress what measures he wanted to 
see enacted? 

Charles: I don’t see anything so very 
shocking about talking politics to Congress. 
Isn’t that the language congressmen under- 
stand best? You know very well that little 
but politics will be heard in Congress this 
spring. Isn’t it a little bit ridiculous, then, 
for you to throw up your hands in holy 
horror when the President, who, after all, 
is the head of one of the parties, talks poli- 
tics when he addresses Congress? But I 
agree with you, John, when you say that 
President Roosevelt should have outlined 
his program, and should have told Congress 
what laws he wanted to have it pass. 

Mary: He will do that later. It is custom- 
ary for presidents to send Congress separate 
messages, each one dealing with a particular 
problem when the time comes for that ques- 
tion to be taken up. The opening address 
usually deals only with the general situation. 
At least that has been the practice for sev- 
eral years. 

John: But if President Roosevelt was not 
going to lay a program before Congress, he 
shouldn’t have hinted darkly about what 
he was going to do. He spoke scornfully 
and angrily about the business interests, 
showing his contempt for them. Then he 
said he was going on with his program, He 
implied that he was intending to regulate 
industry even more than he has. Yet he 
didn’t specify what he had in mind. It is 
these vague and indefinite threats, of which 
Mr. Roosevelt is so fond, which frighten 
businessmen, dampen confidence, and in- 


terfere with business recovery. If the Presi- 
dent were going to do anything drastic 
he should have said so definitely, so that 
everyone could have known what to expect. 
If he isn’t going to do anything much—if, 
in other words, he meant what he said when 
he promised to give the country “a breath- 
ing spell”—why should he have made the 
veiled threats which he did, for that leaves 
the country in doubt and uncertainty? 


Mary: It seems to me that your fears are 
not justified. The President was simply 
saying that he was going on with his recovery 
program, in spite of the attacks which have 
been made upon him by business interests. 
There is no excuse for interpreting that as a 
threat, or as an indication that the Presi- 
dent is going to do anything radical. Thus 
far he has not interfered with recovery; 
at least conditions have been getting better 
all the time. I think, as a matter of fact, 
that people were not scared at the speech— 
not even the business interests. You noticed, 
of course, that the stock market was strong 
the day after the address. If business leaders 
had been badly scared, stock prices would 
have fallen. 


Charles: So far as that is concerned, I 
think that the President should not be 
worrying too much about what the stock 
market does. It is not his job to try to 
bring on a business boom—one unsoundly 
based; one that will collapse after a while 
as the others have done. He should be 
building for sound and permanent prosper- 
ity and.in order to do that he must remove 
a great deal that is unsound in our economic 
system. In other words, he must advocate 
some really radical things. My objection 
to the President, as both of you know, is 
not that he is doing too much that is radical, 
but that he is doing too little. He is talking 
about reforms all the time, but is not really 
doing anything effective. 

John: What do you think he should do? 
When you speak of a radical program, what 
do you mean? 

Charles: Well, for one thing, I mean that 
the President and Congress should do some- 
thing to bring about a better distribution of 
income. They should see to it that the poor 
get more, and that the rich have less. Noth- 
ing that the Roosevelt administration has 
done has accomplished that result. 

John: Well, I think it would be a very 
dangerous thing for the government to try 
to redistribute wealth. But, if the Presi- 
dent is not going to do anything of that 
kind—anything really effective—he surely 
should not be fighting business all the time. 
No good can come of it, and much harm. 











Mary: Who started this fight, 
anyhow? It was the businessmen 
themselves. Not long ago a promi- 
nent business leader advised all 
the industrialists to “gang up” on 
the administration. The Chamber 
of Commerce is against him; the 
National Association of Manu- 
facturers is. The Liberty League, 
which has been formed by big 
business interests which do not 
want governmental regulation of 
business, is against the President. 
Nearly all the big newspapers are. 
All these elements are fighting the 
President in everything he is try- 
ing to do. Do you expect him to 
take all this lying down? Why 
shouldn’t he fight back, and let 
the people know what his position 
is? That is the thing that I admire 
about him. But if the fight be- 
tween the business interests on the 
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one hand, and the workers and the 
farmers on the other, should de- 
velop into something like a class 
struggle, let everyone remember 
that it was the business crowd that started 
it by their attacks on the administration. 

John: They didn’t start it until the Presi- 
dent had embarked upon dangerous policies. 

Mary: The businessmen did. not think 
these policies were so dangerous when they 
themselves were flat on their backs in 1933. 
The trouble with some of the businessmen 
now is that they want huge profits; they 
want to hold labor down to low wages and 
long hours, and they don’t want the govern- 
ment interfering with them. That is why 
they are howling against the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration. 

Charles: Well, there really isn’t any 
reason why you two should become so 
heated in your arguments. You are not very 
far apart, after all. The administration may 
be doing something to help labor and to 
interfere with business, but John and the 
conservatives do not have very much reason 
to fear him, and Mary and the liberals do 
not have as much to hope from him as they 
think they have. 

John: Well, Mary, since we can’t view 
things with superior and philosophical de- 
tachment as Chailes does, perhaps we might 
as well stop the discussion and turn to our 
history lesson. 





WHO IS ALF LANDON? 


What kind of a man is Alf Landon, 
governor of Kansas and leading candidate 
for the Republican presidential nomination? 
According to Raymond Gram Swing, who 
has given us by far the best picture of 
Governor Landon in a recent issue of The 
Nation, he is no Calvin Coolidge. Mr. 
Swing classifies him as a liberal in his 
political and economic philosophy. Here, 
in part, is Mr. Swing’s appraisal of the 
Kansas governor: 

“Landon is not a Kansas Coolidge. He 
is as different from Coolidge as Topeka is 

from Boston. Coolidge, as 
a human being, was a tight- 



































TOO BAD THERE ISN’T ENOUGH WATER TO GO AROUND 


—Carlisle in Washington Star 


lipped, frugal Yankee; as a 
statesman he was the lead- 
ing exponent of the hands- 
off-business school. He did 
not acknowledge change in 
the world or try to keep 
government abreast of 
change. On the personal 
side Landon is the friend- 
liest man I ever met in 
public life, not for the good 
political reason that friend- 
Jiness begets friends, but 
because he likes people and 
loves to exchange ideas with 
them. And as a man in 
politics he knows that the 
world is changing funda- 
mentally, that it will not 
wake up some bright morn- 
. ing and find itself back in 
the economic happiness of 
1928, and that the immedi- 
ate future can only be re- 
deemed by rugged virtues, 








ALL WIRED FOR SOUND 


—Hutton in Philadelphia Inquirer 


not ‘rugged individualism.’ 
The virtues, to him, are 
those Kansas has _ incul- 


LISTEN BUDDY, THIS ISN’T AN AMATEUR HOUR 


—tTalburt in Washington News 


cated in him. First is honesty in matters 
of money, not the mere honesty of not 
stealing, but the honesty of not living in 
the fantasy of financial unrealities. He has 
watched Kansas farmers struggle with a 
poverty not surpassed in the drought years 
in any other state in the Union. He does 
believe in not spending more than you have, 
for he has seen thousands of disasters from 
laxity in overdrafts. But that is not the 
end-all of his philosophy. He is no throw- 
back who if elected President would want 
simply to balance the federal budget, re- 
store business confidence, and ride with 
streaming hair to the calamity of another 
depression. Integrity in government 
finance is to him a pre-condition without 
which good government is impossible. After 
that he believes in good government. And 
there is where the East, thanks to Hearst 
and the reactionary fanatics who are ready 
to adopt anybody who might beat Roose- 
velt, are mistaken about Landon. Only 
half of him is their man, the half that 
wants economical administration and real- 
istic finance. The other half is a Kansan, 
with ingrained conceptions about an Amer- 
icanism which Hearst forgot some twenty 
years ago, and which the financial oligarchy 
of the East never knew.” 











SOMETHING TO 
THINK ABOUT 














1. Do you think that the Supreme Court, 
after having overruled the AAA, will declare 
unconstitutional most of the other New Deal 
measures pending before it? Why? 


2. “The Congress shall have power to lay 
and collect taxes . . . to provide for the gen- 
eral welfare of the United States.” Explain the 
different interpretations of this clause given in 
the majority decision and in the minority dis- 
senting opinion? 


3. In the light of the AAA decision, why 
will it be virtually impossible for the national 
government to control economic conditions in 
this country ? 


4. What, in your opinion, will be the politi- 
cal significance of the Supreme Court decision? 


5. Explain ‘:0w it is untrue to say that 
those who are dissatisfied with the present 
powers of Congress want to overthrow the 
Constitution. 


6. Should the United States government 
give up the doctrine, “the freedom of the 
seas”? If we insist upon trading freely with 
nations at war, are we likely to gain more 
than we lose? 

7. Name the provisions of the Pittman-Mc- 
Reynolds bill, which are designed to keep the 
United States out of war. 


8. Do you favor this bill? If not, which of 
the three groups of opponents would you most 
nearly agree with? 


9. “President Roosevelt had no right to 
criticize business interests as he did in his 
address to Congress.” Do you agree with that 
statement? Why, or why not? (See discus- 
sion on this page.) 

10. Describe the attempts now being made 
to stop the Italo-Ethiopian war. 

11. Why does the President think that the 
financial situation of the country is improv- 
ing? 
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Broad Significance Is Seen in 


Supreme Court AAA Decision 


(Concluded from page 1, column 1) 


These were two of the causes of the de- 
cline of our agriculture. There were other 
factors in the situation, but we need not go 
into them here. It is important only to 
note that the farmers were sinking into 
debt and poverty during the so-called pros- 
perous years of the 1920’s and that they 
sank more rapidly and more deeply after 
the depression engulfed the whole nation in 
1929. The situation became very bad in- 
deed. From 1925 to 1932, more than one- 
sixth of all the farmers in the nation lost 
their farms either because the mortgages 
were foreclosed or because the farms were 
sold for unpaid taxes. Tenancy was in- 
creasing. Farm prices fell to unprece- 
dented levels. The price of wheat, for ex- 
ample, which in good times brings a dollar 
a bushel or more in the wheat country, fell 
to about a fourth of that figure. Not only 
were the farmers suffering, but their lack 
of buying power was contributing to the 
intensity of the depression in all parts of 
the nation and among all classes of people. 


Object of the AAA 


Efforts were made all through the 1920's 
to do something for the farmers. The farm 














“DON’T SEND MY BOYS TO PRISON!” 


—Elderman in Washington Post 


relief question was a big one in American 
politics. It appeared to many people that 
if farm prices were to be brought back to 
anything like the old levels, the farmers 
would have to cut down their production in 
order to remove the surpluses which hung 
unsold over the market. The secretaries of 
agriculture in the Coolidge and Hoover ad- 
ministrations looked upon that as the only 
remedy. 

The cutting down of production is, of 
course, the remedy which is applied in 
manufacturing industries when they find 
that they are producing more than they can 
sell. But it is hard for the farmers. of their 
own accord, to cut production because there 
are millions of them and they cannot agree 
among themselves. 

Finally, the Roosevelt administration de- 
cided to use the power of the government 
to help the farmers reduce their acreage 
and their production. The Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration was put into 
effect. The government did not attempt to 
compel the farmers to cut their production. 
Rather it induced them to agree voluntarily 
to reduce their acreage. In case they signed 
contracts agreeing to this reduction the 
government paid them what amounted to 
rent on the land which they held out of use. 
In a way it may be said to have hired them 
to carry out the crop reduction program. It 
secured the money for this purpose by plac- 
ing a tax upon the processors, or the deal- 
ers who bought and sold the farm products. 
The dealers. of course, passed this tax on to 


the consumers in the form of increased 
prices. 

How successfully this act operated is a 
matter of dispute. Farm prices did go up 
The wheat price, for example, rose from 
25 or 30 cents a bushel to around a dollar. 
Many of the products enjoyed a similar 
price increase. Farm income rose from 
around $5,300,000.000 in 1932 to $7,300.- 
000.000 in 1934. Estimates for 1935 indi- 
cate that the income for that year was well 
over $8.000.000.000. Of course, factors 
other than the AAA no doubt had a part in 
the improvement of the lot of the farmers. 
The wages of city workers and the profits of 
businessmen were going up at the same 
time. Friends of the measure say it has 
contributed materially to the gains of the 
farmers. Opponents of the AAA argue that 
it destroved the liberties of the farmers and 
raised more economic problems than it 
solved. 

But the question arose as to whether 
the AAA was constitutional. Whether it 
helped the farmers or not, it was under- 
stood it could not stand unless it was in 
conformity with the highest law of the land. 
Congress, of course, has not the power to 
do anything which the Constitu- 
tion does not say it may do. If we 
wish, then. to know whether the 
AAA is constitutional we may pick 
up a copy of the Constitution and 
turn to Section 8. which lists the 
powers of Congress. We find here 
that Congress has power to borrow 
money, to regulate commerce, to 
establish a uniform rule of natur- 
alization, to establish post offices 
and post roads, and to do a num- 
ber of other things. The Consti- 
tution does not say that Congress 
shall have power to control or 
regulate production on the farms. 
We know that the clauses of the 
Constitution are sometimes 
stretched so that Congress, as a 
matter of fact, has power to do 
many things not named specifically 
in the Constitution. But it does 
not appear at first glance that any 
of the specific powers could easily 
be stretched to cover the activity 
the government has been engaging 
in through the AAA. Upon what, 
then, did Congress base its sup- 
posed right to induce the farmers 
to curtail production? 

Those who supported the AAA turned to 
the very first clause in Section 8 of the 
Constitution and read that “the Congress 
shall have power: to lay and collect taxes, 
duties, imposts, and excises to pay the debts 
and provide for the common defense and 
general welfare of the United States.” In 
this clause of the Constitution they found 
what they thought was a justification for 
the AAA. It would serve the general wel- 
fare of the United States, they thought, to 
help the agricultural industry out of its 
hole—to bring about a reduction of agricul- 
tural production. Congress did, it was 
thought, have the power to collect taxes for 
the purpose of inducing the farmers to cut 
acreage. So Congress declared that proc- 
essing taxes should be levied and the money 
thus collected was to be given to the farm- 
ers to do something which. in the opinion 
of Congress and the President, was in the 
interest of the general welfare. 


The Court’s Decision 


The dispute as to whether Congress had 
the power to do this finally went to the 
Supreme Court and it handed down its deci- 
sion last week. By a vote of six to three 
it decided that, under the power to tax for 
the general welfare, Congress could not col- 
lect money which was to be used to induce 
farmers to curtail their output. The opin- 
ion was read by Justice Roberts, and Chief 
Justice Hughes, Justices Sutherland, Butler, 
McReynolds, and Van Devanter agreed 
with him. Justice Stone disagreed and read 
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® Harris and Ewing 


THE JUSTICES OF THE UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 
Left to right (seated): Justices Brandeis, Van Devanter, Chief Justice Hughes, Justices McReynolds and 


Sutherland. 


a dissenting opinion. Along with him were 
Justices Brandeis and Cardozo. 

The decision read by Justice Roberts 
declares that Congress may indeed raise and 
spend money for the general welfare. It 
could, for example, give money to the farm- 
ers or buy seed for them if it thought it was 
in the interest of the general welfare for it 
to do so. But Congress has no right to con- 
trol industries that are wholly within a state, 
and nearly every farm is wholly within 
some state. The control and regulation of 
the farming industry is within the powers of 
the states and not the national government. 
Congress could not, for example, pass a 
law ordering farmers to reduce their acre- 
age. That would be a violation of the pow- 
ers of the states because each state controls 
the industries within its borders. How 
would it be, then, if the national government 
tried to hire the farmers of the state to 
operate their farms as Congress wanted 
them to? Could Congress raise money and 
spend it under pretense of doing it for the 
general welfare, if really it was doing it to 
obtain control within a region which, under 
the Constitution, belongs to the control of 
the states? The six justices forming the 
majority of the Court said no, and that be- 
comes the Court’s decision. The AAA is 
therefore declared unconstitutional. 


The Dissenting Opinion 


The dissenting opinion declares that “the 
power to tax and spend includes the power 
to relieve a nation-wide economic malad- 
justment by conditional gifts qf money.” 
The three dissenting justices think it is in 
the interest of the general welfare that the 
farm situation be remedied. They think 
that Congress has the unquestioned right 
to spend money to relieve the crisis and that 
it has the right to make the gift of money 
to the farmers conditional upon their co- 
operating in the way Con- 
gress thinks they must co- 
operate if the farm crisis 
is to be relieved. In other 
words, Congress, using its 
power to tax and spend 
money for the general wel- 
fare. may make grants of 
money to the farmers on 
condition that they reduce 





their production. The dis- 
senting opinion pointed to 
the fact that Congress 
makes grants of money to 
state educational institu- 
tions. It is thus spending 
money in the interest of the 
general welfare. But it 
makes the grants on condi- 
tion that these state institu- 
tions teach the science of 
agriculture. If Congress 
can do that, Justice Stone 
and his associates hold, it 
can make grants to farmers 
on condition that they con- 
form to the policy of cut- 
ting acreage in order to 
avoid agricultural surpluses. 





Back Row: Justices Roberts, Butler, Stone and Cardozo. 


A comparison of the arguments given by 
the majority and the minority of the Court 
shows how very significant this decision is. 
If the ideas of Justices Stone, Brandeis, 
and Cardozo had been followed, not only 
would the AAA have iveen found to be 
constitutional, but a broad field for action 
by Congress would have been opened. A 
way would have been found for it to deal 
with a great variety of national problems. 
If it covlc be shown that it was in the inter- 
est of the general welfare for a policy to be 
carried out, Congress could have appropri- 
ated and spent money in such a way as to 
have carried out that policy. The resu!t 
would have been a great extension of con- 
gressional power. 

But the majority of the Court did not 
follow that line of reasoning. Hence the 
power of Congress to deal with national 
problems has been very greatly limited. It 
seems that unless the Constitution is 
changed, or the Supreme Curt reverses it- 
self, it will in the future be practically im- 
possible for Congress to deal with any 
problem, whether it is of grave national 
concern or not, unless it can be shown that 
the power to act has been specifically 
granted by the Constitution. It must trace 
its right in every case to one of the enumer- 
ated powers, such as power over commerce. 

This very important decision, held by 
some to be the most important judicial act 
since the Civil War, is very gratifving to 
those who think that Congress should not 
regulate industrv. legislate concerning prices 
or production, fix minimum wage laws and 
hours of labor, and assume control of the 
national industry in other ways. The deci- 
sion comes as a great shock to those who be- 
lieve that the states are unable to deal with 
nation-wide industrial problems and _ that 
congressional action is necessary under 
modern industrial condi’ ions. 








WHO SAID AN ELEPHANT NEVER FORGETS? 


——Talburt in Washington News 





